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MARIA CORBYN. 


A TALE 


Maria was, atthe inexperienced 
age of fifteen, left, by the fond indul- 
gence of an aged and imfirm father, al- 
most entirely without controul. Her 
extreme ; 
temper caused herto be eagerly follow- 
ed bythe young and the gay; and her 
own innocence leading her to judge in 
the most favorable manner of others, 
made her easily incline to believe that 
the attentions she received from either 
sex were merely the tribute due to her 
own merits, or a sincere regard in those 
who soardently professed it. 


‘ CCOMPLISHED and beautiful, 


This idea encouraged, soon laid the 
seeds of a vanity ultimately tending to 
her destruction. Of all the errors into 
which youth are likely to fail, that of in- 
caution with respect to their choice of 
associates is the most dangerous: a 


pleasing person, insinuating manner, , 
| remembrance of Edward. 
| ten two letters to her, which she punc- 
| 
| plicity of 


| 


| sibly obtain of following her to town. 


and a plausible address, are sufficient 
to deceive the unwary ; till, like the fos- 
tered snake, it rises to destroy its be- 
nefactor. 


So it was with Maria, who, destitute 
of maternal care to direct her choice, 
was easily led into the snare of those 
who find it their interest to sully a re- 
putation fairer than their own. 


vivacity and cheerfulness of 


Lucinda Harrop, a gay votary of fash- 
ion, soon caught the admiration of our 
| fair novice, who ambitious of making 
one in those circles where she shone 
' with so much splendor, made her by de- 
grees her bosom companion. In the 
humble retirement which her father had 
chosen as best suited to his indolent and 
tranquil disposition, Maria had left one 
heart that fondly sighed for her; but 
as Edward Denville was the heir of an 
immense fortune, paternal authority 
prevented his union with the daughter 
of an obscure clergyman ; and, as Mr. 
| Corbyn was at heart a man of the most 


unimpeachable integrity, he removed | 


} 

| 

| to town, that the youth might no lon- 
| ger be exposed to atemptation so great 
as the beauty and artless. affection of 
Maria held out. 


Immersed in the pleasures of the dis- 


| stpated metropolis, Maria felt her rus- 


tic attachment superceded by the pow- 
erful calls of ambition; and, as the le- 
vity of Lucinda gave free encouragement 
to the flatterers that surrounded them, 
few hours were left for reflection, or the 
He had writ- 


tually answered; but the third, a multi- 
eugagements and evident 
coldness of sentiment caused to remain 
unnoticed.— Alarmed at this change, he 
took the first opportunity he could pos- 


He remonstrated with her upon her neg- 


ligence, and revived, by his kinduess, | 


all those tender emotions which his pre- 
sence never failed to inspire. 


At the hotel where he lodged, he one 
| day took his dinner with some gen- 
| tlemen who also resided there; when, 
| afterthe wine had gone briskly round, 
| he heard a gentleman almost in a state 
of intoxication, give for his toast—* Ma 
‘ria Corbyn.’ Surprised at hearing her 
{name so familiarly mentioned, he de- 
| manded of the baronet, who had so vo- 
ciferously announced it, whom he 
meant. 


“ Why, what the d—I are you driving 
}at?” cried Sir James. “ You have not 
been long in London, or you would 
have known the prettiest girlin it. She 
was introduced to me by my Lucy.” 





“Your Lucy !” reiterated the aston- 
ished Edward. “I an equally igno- 
rant now, whether you mean the Lady 
I have some acquaintance with—.”’ - 


© Oh,” cried another, “ Lucy. Harrop 
is the girl Sir James——that is to say, 
has under his protection :—you under- 
stand me ?”” added he, winking signifi- 
cantly. . 


Almost too much agitated to express 
himself clearly, Edward replied—* It 
cannot be, the same ; ‘tis impossible ; 
my Maria would never associate with 
a woman of blemished charaéter !” 
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33° 
‘Your Maria!’ exclaimed the ven- 
tleman who had given him the former 


information. 
ur protection 


«What I sup- 


piece ol 


pose she is under y 


Irritated by the sneer with which these 
words were pronounced, Edward repli- 
ed «* She is. —Maria Corbyn is a wo- 
man of virtue !—and I wiil protect her 


with mv life.’ 





Thev burstinte a loud laugh. 

cried 
a card upon the table 
address :—If any 


‘] will not stay to be insulted,” 
Edward, throwing 

—* There is my 
here conceives he has aca me, | 
will not fail to answer tit proper 
manner.”” He then flew to Maria, rela- 
ted to her what had passed, and begged 
her to assure him that she was not the 


person alluded to. 


’ 
ny 


ah 
na 


“ Indeed I can give you no such as- 
surence,” said Mariacalmly. Miss Lu- 
cinda Harropis my very intimate friend, 
Sir James at her apart- 
ments: yet, to set vour heartat rest, 
you may believe me, Edw ard, she Is a 
«irlof good family and respectable char 
acter ; but the baronet may have sinis- 
ter designs in impeaching her charac- 
ter.” 


. 


and I have seen 


Edward struck his forehead in per- 
plexity. “You have said, Miss Cor- 
y that you value my friendship. 
Will you give me one proof of your es 
teem and wish to promote my _ happi- 
ness? Say, dear Maria, will you give 
up your acquaintance with Miss Har- 
rop ?” 


We 
VN, 


«© Dear Edward, I would do any thing 
in my power to oblige you; but you 
expect too much; I am under infinite 
obligations to Lucinda; and it would 
be the height of ingratitude to quarrel 
with her, on the misrepresentations of 
an inebriated baronet.” 


Edward, unwilling to force her incli- 
nations, and fondly hoping her repre- 
sentation was just, took an affectionate 
farewel ; and only staying in town 
long enough to ascertain that he should 
hear nothing from his fellow lodgers, 
returned to \V¥—-———- 


$i°James now publicly declared him- 


self her adorer, pursued her like her 


shadow, and notwithstanding the resent- 


ment of his fuir mistress, did not des- 


| found it difficult to repulse. 


THE VISITOR, 


pair of carrying his point. Her inilexi- 


of his artifice to remove; but 
carefully concealed his design from Ma- 


as 


/ ria, she concluded his intentions were 


honorable, and, flattered by the admira- 


tion of such a conspicuous character, | 


ble virtue was a material obstacle in his | 
| way, and, required the utmost exertion 
he | 


| 


| 


suffered his attentions ignorant of the | 


consequences they were likely to pro- 
duce,——— 


The sudden death of Mr. Corbyn 
gave amost successful turn to his views ; 


and, under the most specious semblance 


ot disinterested triendship, he offered | 


to take char of her till her affairs 
could be so settled as to place her in a 
proper situation.—-Imagining herself 
safe under the eye of her iriend Lucin- 
da, she consented, and soon found the 
motive with which she was so solicited. 


re 


Wholly in the power of a dissolute 
young man, her only hope was in the 
arrival of Edward, whom she had 
immediately written; but, as no answer 
arrived, she was reduced to the mean 
subterfuge of apparent submission, to 
ensure atemporary safety. Weck af- 
ter week, however, elapsed, and no 
ter was received from Edward ; when, 
entering one night a box at Drury Lane 
Theatre, she perceived him on the op- 
posite side ot the house, dressed in 
deep mourning, Ina few minutes she 
caught hiseye: he started; the blood 
rose high in his cheeks, and he turn- 
ed his face instantly to the stage. 


to 


ct- 


¢ Abt” 


sighed Maria, “ A’s father too 


| is perhaps dead—has left Amin affluence 





and he now disdains the humble 
Maria!” 


Pride for a moment prevailed; and, 


) determined not to let him perceive her 


mortification, she turned and addressed 
Sir James in a constrained manner, yet 
which he mistock for dawning kindness. 


{In return he behaved to her with an in- 


creasing familiarity, which she now 
In ashort 
time Edward quitted the house, and her 
eyes vainly watched their own box-door, 
in expectation of his entrance. Des- 
pair atlength succeeded, and she re- 


to be imagined. 


(To be Concluded in our next.) 


; pany : 





PHE FISHERMAN’S DOMESTIt 
PLEASURES. 


From Prati’s © Gleanings tn 


] SET off from a lone house, ona san- 

dy heath, very properly called 
«© The Barren Island,” about a mile on 
the Aberestwith side of Aberaven, 
where I had passed a stormy night, ren- 
dered more troublous by there being 
every hour brought to the Ferry-house 
the dead bodies of Fishermen, who had 
perished in a tempest, which a few 
nights before had wrecked a number Of 
vessels on the coast of Wales. It was 
the season of the herring-fishery, in pro- 
gress of which there are many misfor 
tunes of this sort, and ef other kinds; 
for a bad or, which is tanta- 
mount, bad luck, willruin a whole famt- 
ly, sometimes a whole village, the sole 
dependence of which are the herrings, 
of the inhabi- 


season, 


‘ cael : 
tic = Stapie CoM? iodity 


tants. 

At the time of my quitting the Bar- 
ren Island, the clouds made the fatrest 
promises, and a beautiful rainbow 
stretched its arch across the heavens to 
confirm them; but I had gone a 
league, before all these fair promises 
were broken, and my clothes were com- 
pletely wet through, notwithstanding 
my horse did the best in his power, tor 
beth our sakes, to prevent it. 


not 


We took shelter at a most miserable 
looking hut at the side of the heath, and 
accepted the protection it offered with 
as much entire good will if it had 
been an eastern palace. My horse was 
obliged to crawl into a kind ofout-house, 


as 


| where a swine-driver and his pigs had 


the instant before taken refuge; and, 
while I was reconciling my steed to this 


| society, a Jew pediar and his pack, and 


another traveller with his dog, crowd- 
edin. Necessity, as Shakespeare Says, 
biings one acquainted witk strange com- 
not that these are the words of 
that immortal Bard, and of course my 
memory has injured even the sentiment; 


‘but you, who have literally his best sen- 


} 
} 


|] describe them? 


; ance, 


turned home in a state of mind easily | 


timents by Acar’, can do him tustice. 


A being, scarcely human in appear- 
invited me to enter the hut. I 
entered. Its inhabitants—How shall 
Fancy something 
which assembles the extremes of filth, 
penury, health, and f{clicity—personify 
these amongst men, women, and chil- 
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drank lise a whale, I shall now eat like| where she might run ashore ; Which she 


dren—give to cach of them forms and 
features which confer asort of grace 
and beauty on the household of the Bar- 
ber of barmouth by comparison —Put 
all this filth, penury, health, and felici- 
ty into motion; and, having formed 
your group, imagine that you see it un- 


shod, unstockened, uncapped, and near- | 


lyunpetticoatedandunbreeched. Young 
and old were busied in counting the fi- 
nest and freshest herrings l ever saw, 
that instant brought in from the fishing- 
baat. 


The father of the family, to whom 
the boat belonged, declared he had ne- 
ver had so prosperous a voyage ; and, 
though he was almost blown away, he 
sould hazard twice as much danger for 
uch another drag. * Look what a size 
they are of,and howthey shine my boys 
ang girls . 
ufraid of the hurricane, and came in 
»yhoals to the nets, as if they took shel- 
ter in them,—tlittle thinking poor fools, 


that this was a jump from the water to | 


the fire? And now I talk of that, here, 
put half a dozen of them into a pan, for 


Lam deuced hungry! and maybap this | 


sentleman may be so too ; and if so be 


that he is, he shall be as welcome to aj 


fresh herring and a brown buiscuit as 
myself.—What say you my heart of 
oak!’ continued he clapping me as fa- 
miliarly on the shoulder as if 1 had 
been his messmate ; and, indeed, treat- 
ing me as hospitably as if I had beenso, 
and we had both escaped from a wreck 
to his cabin. 


Percciving my dripping situatton. he | 


said, ‘* Come, shipmate, doff your jack- 
et—put on this rug—come to an anchor 
in that corner—warm your shivering 
timbers with a drop of this dear crea- 
ture, which will make a dead fish speak 
like an orator !~- There !~-another swig! 
—Don't be afraid of it!—One more, 
—and now you will do while your rig- 


1>» 


ging and canvass are drying ! 


All this time, mine host of the ho- 
vel stood in his sea-drench’d apparel ; 
on my reminding him of which, he cri- 
ed out, smilingly,—“* Ah! you area 
fresh water sailor, I perceive, and would 
take a deal of seasoning before you 
were good for any thing! But for me, 
all winds and weathers are alike to old 
Jack, while I can get good fish abroad, 
and good flesh at home !—So fry away, 
Molly, forthe wet has made me as 
hungry as a shark ; and though I have 


I'faith, they seemed plaguily | 


alionx—and I hope you will do the 
same, messmate }” 


By this time mine hostess set before 
us our dish of herrings, which, with oat- 


| 
| 


} 


meal cakes, potatoes and butter-milk, | 


ever ate; after which, the satlor made 
me partake of acan of flip—sung a 
song about the dangers and hardships of 
the sea-faring life—c«nd made me take 
notice, that he was the happy father of 
| a cabin fullof children, that I might see 
another was upon the stocks, and that, 
ifit pleased God to send hima dozen 
such pieces of good fortune every vear, 
fora dozen seasons, he should be a 


birth forevery one. ‘* And meantime, 


master,” added he, “we will have 


werring fishery.” 


furnished one ofthe heartiest dinners I | 


ae 


able, as he was willing to procure a snug | 


ano- | 
ther sip of grog, to drink success to the | 
arms. 


Our regale was interrupted by the | 


sudden exclamations from without doors, 
of “ She’s iost! she’s lost !—she can’t 
| weather it‘—she must go to the bot- 
-tom!—There is not water enough for 
| herto come in, and the wind blows like 
the Devil in her teeth !—She’s sinking 
—the next sea will finish her!’-—All 
the cotlagers ran to the beach, which 
which was within afew paces. I follow- 
ed instinctively. 


The hurricane was again renewed: 
the seas ran mountain high, and a small 
coasting vessel was struggling with 
them. Ina few minutesthe strand was 
covered with numerous, but not idle 
spectators. The whoic of the villagers 
hurried to give assistance. 
| the crowd, I discovered both the Pig- 
| driver and the Pedlar, whose situation 
I had begun to relate to my kind-heart- 
ed host: but the most assiduous of the 
whole multitude was a young woman, 
who, while the tears ran 
cheeks, was amid the first to leap. into 
a small boat which had been -anchored 
on the beach, and in which the master 
of our cottage and three others resolved 
to trust themselves, to offer such assis- 
tance as was in their power 


The wind did notabate of its fury, but 
shifted a few points more in-shore. This 
perhaps, in a vessel of greater burthen, 
might have been fatal; but was in some 
sort, favorable to the little bark in dis- 
tress. She had, by tacking, gained a 








' son were to be the children’s fortune.— 


' 


Amongst | 


down her. 





station parallel to a part of the harbor, | expected, the company set off for the 
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did, at length, without much damage: 
and the only thing now to be apprehend- 
ed was the loss of the boat, that had gone 
out for her succor. The people on 
board the vesse! were alimost instantly 
on land; and one of them being shown 
the boat, and told, at the same time, 
that she went out to the relief of the 
crew, was amongst the most active to 
throw outarope, and try to return the 
favor intended him in kind. —The same 
circumstance, however, which brought 
in the vessel, presently befriended the 
boat, who venturing to set her sai!, was, 
after a few desperate rolis, impelled 
over the billows, and dviven, as it were, 
headlong on shore; but not before the 
sailor, who had been handing out the 
rope, perceived the female in the boat, 
on whicl. he threw himself on the ground 
in the eagerness of catching her in his 





a. sia 


a eae ee eee ne 


You already feel they were lovers. 
They were more : the bands of matri- 
mony had united themthe week betore. 
The very fishing-boat, which was now 
driven on shore, was the mutual proper- 
ty of thetwo fathers, who had agreed to 
sive up each his share to their son and 
daughter, asthe wedding portion. Two 
of the men in the little skiff were the 
fathers. The profts of the herring sea- 


Ifow thin are the bounds that sepa- 
rate the extremes of happiness from 
the excesses of misery! The former 
however, were now realized: the ves- 
sel brought in a good freight, the fathers 
were saved, and the children were hap- 
py. They allresided in, and were, in- 
deed natives of, the village; but mine 
host, whose house was nearest to the 
place of landing, and hada heart suffi- 
ciently expanded to filla palace with 
people that stood in need cf hospitality, 
insisted that, as soon as the little Sally 
and Jack (which it seems, was the name 
of the fishing-boat) could be left for 
half an hour, they should pass it with 
him. This being agreed to, all hands 
went to work upon the little Sally and 
Jack; and, if I had not been apprehen- 
sive that my ignorance of what was to 
be done, would rather have confused 
than assisted, my poor-aid should not 
have been withheld. 


ate f 
~ 


Matters being put to rights, and less 
mischief done than might have been. 
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hut of my generous host, who took a 
hand of each of the married lovers, walk - 
ing between them, and told them he ho- 
ped, that, as they had so well escaped 
Davy’s Locker this time, they would 
tumble in a hammock together these 
fifty years !—A fresh supply of fish was 
immediately ordered into the pan, my 
landlord swearing a terrible oath that 
on this occasion (for there was a strict, 
friendship between him and the parties: 
preserved) the old saying should be ve- 
rified, as to their swimming thrice ; ac- 
cordingly, fortheir second ocean, it was 
determined that the bowl, which some 
years before had commemorated an es-| 
cape from a shipwreck in his own for- 
tunes, should now be filled to the brim, 
to celebrate the success of the little Sal- 
ly andJack. I was pressed to stay and 
take my share, on pain of being deem- 
ed too proud to be happy amongst poor 
people; and on observing that my steed 
all this time was in a state which re- 
proached me for faring so sumptuously, 
mine host started up, declaring that, 
though he could not ride, he loved a 
horse nextto a man, and that, if mine 
would put up with a mess of bran instead 
of hay, (of which he had none) and a 
draught of ale instead of water, he should 
be as welcome as his own soul.— 


I took him at his word, and staid to 
witness and join in the festivities, till 
there was just enough of the evening 
left to reach Aberestwith. I would 
have offered a small token of acknow- 
ledgment for what I had received, but 
that I saw a tremendous frown gather- 
ing on the brow of my host, and an oath 
quiveringonhis lips, which frightened me 
from my design, and made me only 
take his hand, with an assurance that I 
would never pass his house without stop-- 
pingto see if all was well on board, ; 
and how the herring fishery succeeded. 


This so pleased him, that he made 
the bow] go round to my health, and 
wishing another gale of wind would 
blow me into his hovel as often as I 
should come along-aside of it. He 
then led out my horse, held the stirrup. 
while I mounted, and huzzaed me in 
three hearty cheers, till I was out of 
sight. 

—a @ ¢ @ ae 
THE READING OF NOVELS. 
ANY works of this description in 
our language, may be read wi 
innocence and safety. The novels of 


OE  lLlLlLlt—~— 
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Fielding, of Richardson, and of Rad- 
cliffe, no man oftaste will peruse with- 
out pleasure, and no man of refle€tion 
without improvement. But far diffe- 
rent from these, are the volumes which 
usually crowd the shelves ofa circula- 
ting library, or are seen tumbling on 
the sofas of a fashionable drawing room. 
It is not the occasional perusal of the 
best, but the habitual reading of the 
worst, which it is the wish of every 
wise and good man to censure and res- 
train. Not afew of these, instead of 
possessing that ease perspicuity and ele- 
gance of style, which should seem és- 
sential to lighter compositions, and 
works intended only for amusement, 
are so defeétive in the common proper- 
ties of expression, and even the ordi- 
nary rules of grammar, that they can- 
not fail to corrupt the language and de- 
prave the taste of all who bestow their 
time and attention upon them. 


The. authors of others seem ambi- 
tious, on every occasion, to introduce, 
not only foreign idioms and phraseology, 
and the inflated efflorescence of Gallic 
oratory, but such colloquial terms and 
sentences from French writers, as they 


would persuade us, convey their ideas | 


with greater force or perspicuity, than 
any expression which our own defec- 
tive language can supply. The real mo- 
tive ofthe writers is, probably nothin 
more than the contemptible affe€tation 
of superior learning ; but the practice 
‘has an obvious tendency to corrupt the 
purity and destroy the charafter of our 
English diction, and as far as it is in the 
power of novelists to effect it, to'reduce 
us to babble a diale&t of France. 


Some ofthese publications betray such 
a laxity in their do&trines of morality, 
and exbibit such alicentiousness of sen- 
timent and description, as cannot fail 
to inflame the passions, which they 
ought to restrain, and to undermine 
the virtue which they profess to sup- 
port. Others are made the vehicle of 
principles, hostile to our civil and eccle- 


er, because a more 
misrepresentation 
and human life. 


Love, resistless love, is there ecnsi- 
dered as the general agent in terrestrial 


_| transactions ; asthe sole distributor of | 


good and cvil, of happiness and misery 
to mankind. Personal -attachment con- 





ceived at sight, and:matured in a mo-' 


siastical establishments, A still great- | 
nerat fault, is the | 
human -charaCters ° 


ment, bears down alike the distin€tions 
of rank and the maxims of prudence; 
and, by the magic wand of the genius 
of romance, the daughter the cot 

is exalted into a countess, and the la- 
‘borer at the anvil or the mine, soon gra- 
ces the court and the drawing room. 
The hero and heroine are involved in 
distress in which no other mortals ever 
were involved, and generally delivered 
by means by which none but themselves 
ever were delivered. 


They are, however, always martied at 
last, and attain in the possession of 
each other, such happiness as no human 
being ever yet attained, and such as 
Nature and Providence with all their 
bounty never will bestow. 

By the constant perusal of narratives 
of this description, the youth of both 
sexes are encouraged to cherish ex- 
peCtations that never can be realized, 
and to form notions of each other, which 
painful experience will every day refute. 
The mind too, by exercising only its 
weaker powers, becomes enervated and 
enfeebled, disgusted with the tumult of 
business, or the roughness of contradic- 
tion, the most valuable seasem of life is 
spent in the sport of musing, ‘instead of 
the labor of thinking, in the indulgence 
of the fairy visions of hope, and the re- 
| veries of a perverted imagination, in- 

stead of the pursuit of science, the for- 
mation of maxims of wisdom, and the 
establishment oi the principles of mo- 
ral duty. © ; 

The votes of the judicious, are, we 
doubt not, against that folly, so fasci- 
nating and so fashionable, of novel read- 
ing ; butthe pra@tice of the majority is 
clearly on the otherside; atid against 
measures, which they can neither ap- 


can perform, is to assert the arguments 
of truth, and to: enter the protest -of 
reprobation. de - 


__ Ot Oe ey 
‘ADVICE TO 
YOUNG UNMARRIED LADIES. 


F-you have blue ¢yes you need not 
fH languish, = = 


If black eyes you need not Jeer, 
If you have pretty. feet, thee is no 
nee€ssity to wear short petticoats. = 





prove nor prevent, all that the minority - 
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If you are doubtful as to that point, 
there can be no harm in letting them be 


Tong. ) 


If you have good teeth do not laugh. 
Hf you have bad ones, do not Jaugh 


Jess than occasion may justify. 


If you have pretty hands and arms, 
there can be no obje€tion to your play-| 
ing on the lute, if you play well. 

If you are disposed to be clumsy, 
work tapestry. 

Lf. yeu have a bad voice rather speak 
in alow fone. : 

If you have the finest voice in the 
world, never speak in a high one. 

If you dance well, dance but seldom. 

If you danceill, never dance at all. 

If you sing well, make no previous 
excuses. ae 

If you sing indifferently, hesitate not 
a moment when you are asked ; for few 
people are judges of singing, but every 
ene is sensible of a desire to please. 

‘If in conversation you think a person’ 
wrong, rather hinta difference of opi- 
nion than offer a contradiction. 

If you discover a person to be telling 
an absolute falshood, unless it is particu- 
larly injurious, let it pass in silence ; 
for-it is not worth your while to make 
any one your enemy, by proving him or 
hera liar. 

Never touch the sore place in any, 
one’s character; for be assured whoe-; 
ver you are, that you have a sore place 
in your own—and a young woman is a| 
flower that may be blasted ina moment. 

It is always. in your power to make a 
friend by smiles: what a folly then to 
make an enemy by frowns! 

When you have an opportunity to 
praise, do it with all your heart. 


When you are forced to blame, appear 


’ 


_at least, to do it with relu€tance. ; 


Make it a rule to please all; and never 
appear insensible to any desire of plea- 
sing or obeying you, however awkward- 


ly it may be exécuted. | 


If youare disposed,to be. pettish or in- 
solent, it is better to exercise your ill 
humors.on your.dog, -yourcat, or your 
femme.de chambre, than gn your friends. 
If you would preserve beauty, rise 


tarly, 
| 


If you ould preserve esteem, be 
gntle t. Bree” gee 


If you would obtain power be conde- 
scending. 

If you would live happy, endeavor to 
promote the happiness of others. 


——gED 2 ae 
FEMALE HEROISM. 
CHINESE emperor, pursued by 


of inferior rank,’ to extricate himself 
had recourse to the principle of filial 
duty and revereftce, carried in China to 
a superstitious excess. ‘An officer with 
asabre in his hand, was dispatched to 
‘the mother of the vitor, with command 
from the emperor, on pain of death, to 
order her son to disband his troops. 


Disdainfully smiling, the intrepid 
matron replied, “ Doth thy master be- 
lieve that [am ignorant of the tacit, but 
sacred convention between the people 
and their sovereigns, by which the mas- 
ter is bound to render happy the ser- 
vant who obeys ? It is the emperor who 
has first violated this treaty—and thou 
vile tool ofatyrant, learnin sucha case, 
from a woman, what is due to thy coun- 
try,” Then, snatching from his hand 
the weapon, she plunged it in her 
breast. “ Slave !’”’ said she, as the blood 
flowed from the wound, “ if thou hast 
still any virtue, carry this poignard to 
my son :—Tell him to revenge the na- 
tion, aad punish the usurper :-—He has 
now no caution to observe on the ac- 
count of his. mother :——He is at liberty 
to be virtuous.” 


MARKETS FOR THE FAIR 
CIRCASSIANS. 


AFFA, or as it is now called by its 
original name, Theodocia, is the 
great market for Circassian slaves, who 
have beendestined for ages to be brought 
to the market of Caffa, like any other 
kind of merchandize ;: and what is most 
remarkable in this revalting business is, 
that these beauties, so famous in‘ Eas- 
tern story are brought in vast numbers 
every year by their own parents and 
-sold‘at from 2 to 4000’ Turkish piasters 
(about 5s. sterling each) in proportion 
totheirchatms. 9 


Ast am sure that a ‘mistress market 
must be a curious subje & to the polisti- 





.fed nations of Europe, I shall give a spe- 


| 


| the victorious forces of a patriot’ 
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cimen of the manner in which it is car; 
ried on, in the very words of Mr. Kecl- 
man, a German merchant. 


“The fair Circassians,” says Mr. 
Keelman, “ of whom three were offered 
me for sale in 1798, were brought from 


| their own chamber into mine, (as we 


all lodged in the same inn) one after 
another, by the Armenian merchant 
who had to dispose of them. The first 
was very well dressed, and had her face 
covered in the Oriental style. She kis- 
sed my hand by order of the master, 
and then walked backward and forward 
in the room, to show me her fine shape, 
her pretty, small foot, and her elegant 
carriage. She then lifted up her veil, 
and absolutely surprised me by her ex- 
treme beauty. Her hair was fair, with 
fine large blue eyes ; her nose a little 
acquiline, with pouting red lips. Her 
features were regular, her complexion 
fair and delicate, and her cheeks cover- 
ed with a fine natural vermillion, of which 
She took care to convince me by rubbing 
them hard witha cloth. Her neck I 
thought alittle too long, but to make. 
amends, the finest bosom and teeth in 
the world set off the other charms of 
this beautiful slave, for whom the Ar- 
menian asked 4000 Turkish piasters, 
but permitted me to feel her pulse to 
conyince me that she was ‘in perfect 
health; after which she was ordered 
away, when the merchant assured me 
that she was a pure virgin of eighteen 
years.of age. 


“TI was more surprised, probably, than 
I ought to have been (as common usage 
renders every thing familiar) at the 
perfect indifference with which the in- 


-habitants of Caffa tieheld this traffic 


in beauty, that had shocked me so much, 
and at their assuring me, when I seem- 
ed affected at the practice, that it was. 
the only method which parents had of 
bettering the state of their handsome 
daughters, destined at all events for the 
Haram ; for that the rich Asiatic gen- 


_leman, who pays 4000 piasters for a 


beautiful mistress, treats and prizes her 
as an earthly houri, in perfect convic- 
tion that his success with the houries 
of. paradise entirely depends on his be- 
havior to the sisterhood on earth, who 
will bear testimony against him incase 
of ill treatment: in short that, by being 
disposed of to rich Mussulmans, they 
were sure to jive in affluence and 
ease the rest of their days, and in a state 
by no-means degrading in Mahometan 
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countries, where their prophet has per- 
mittedthe seraglio: But, that, on the 
contrary, if they fall inte’the hands of 
their own feudal lords, "he barbarous 
inhabitant of their own ‘native moun- 
tains, which it is very difficult for beau- 
ty to escape, their lot was comparativé- 
ly wretched, as those rude chieftains 
have very little respect or generosity 
toward the fair sex.” 


—— 
FEMALE CONSTANCY. 
A TALE. 


(A RANTHES was the son tothe go- 
A vernor of one of the Meditcrrane- 
an islands, and favored with all the ad- 
vantages of nature, fortune and educa- 
tion. 
iiful beyond description, and admired 
by all the youth of Athens, which was 
then the place of concourse for all the 
polite of the Roman empire. 


Their mutual merit produced a mu- 
tual esteem, and this was, after some 
time, converted into the most ardent 


passion. They both indulged the hopes + 


of being happy in each other for life, 
when, Aranthes, returning home to ob- 
tain his father’s consent, was taken by 
a pirate, sold into the interior parts of 
Africa, and condemned there to toil 
with the most unremitting severity. 


In the mean time, Aspasia felt all that 
love and impatience could inspire ; one 
year passed away without hearing any 
news from her lover; another came, 
but stillthe same silence; at length an 
account arrived that Aranthes was no 
more, so, that Aspasia now lost her 
love in desparation- 


Time, that obliterates every passion, 
by degrees assuaged the pain, which 
was felt by Aspasia; she was, at last 
brought to listen to new addresses, and 
so far prevailed upon by the influence 
of her parents that she consented to go 
to France with an old merchant, who de- 
signed her for his son, then in Africa, 
trading with the natives of that barba- 
rous region. Her voyage was success- 
ful, and her refined manners charmed 
the old man, the son,who soon after re- 
turned was not less enchanted. 


A day was fixed for their nuptials ; 


and a3 he was -he most opulent man of | 





Aspasia was a Greek lady, beau- | 
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the country, all the inhabitants came 
successively to offer their congratulati- 
ons, aud in order to add still greater 
splendor to the solemnity, the young 
merchant who was the bridegroom, 
made her a present of fifty slaves, who 
were at that time just landed, and with- 
in half a day’s journey to attend her. 


As the presence of such a number of 


slaves it was thought, would add to the 


magnificence of the entertainment, they 
were led up to the merchants pa- 
lace, loaded with merchandizes, as was 
then the custom, and bending beneath 
their sorrows and fatigue. _Aspasia felt 
all that humanity can inspire upon the 
sight of such distress, when they passed 
on successively before her. B 
could equal her emotions, when, among, 
the hindmost of the unhappy wretches, 
she beheld her own Aranthes, emaciated 
with labor and affliction, and with his 
eyes unalterably fixed on the ground. 
She gave a loud convulsive shriek, and 
fell senseless into the arms of her atten- 
dants. As her situation naturally drew 
the eyes ofallupon her. Aranthes saw 
once again the dear object of his earliest 
passion, and flew with haste to her assis- 
tance. Their story and his misfortunes 
were soon made known to the compa- 
ny, and the young merchant with pecu- 
liar generosity, resigned his mistress to 
the moreearly claim of Aranthes. 


PRIDE HUMBLED. 


YOUNG LADY of rank and for- 

tune went out to walk in her fa- 
ther’s woods-—“ Pray madam,” said the 
grey-headed steward, “ may I humbly 
intreat that you will not go far from 
home; you may meet with strangers 
who are ignorant of your quality.” 
«“ Give your advice,” answered » she 
«“ when desired ; I admit of no instruc- 
tions from sérvants.” 


She walked on with satisfa€tion, en- 
joying a clear sky and cool breeze. Fa- 
tigue seized her; regardless of high 
birth, she sat down on a smooth. place 
at the side of a high-road, expecting 
some equipage to pass, the owner of 
which would be proud to convey her 
home. After long waiting, -the first 
thing she saw pass wasan empty chaise, 
conduéted by one who had formerly ser- 
ved her father as a postillion. “ You 
are far from home, madam, will you 
give me leave to set you down at my 


But what. 


person can walk under. 


old master’s.”=——** Prithee fellow, be 
not officious.” Night was fast approach- 
ing, when she was accosted by a coun-: 
tryman on horse-back, “ Mistress, will 
you get up behind me, Dobbin is sure. 
footed, you shall be set down where you 
will, ifnot far off, nor much out of my. 
way,”— Mistress | exclaimed she,’ 
“« how dare you presume—” “ No of- 
fence,” said the young man, and rode 
away humminga song « I love Sue.” 


- Itwas night, the clouds gathered, the 
leaves of the trees rustled; and the 
young woman was terrified with what 
she took for strange sounds. ‘There 
came an old man driving an empty 
dung-cart. ‘ Friend,” said she, in an 
humble accent, “ will you let me ge 
‘with you.” 


Pride is the most galling burden « 
Prudence saves 
from many a misfortune—Pride is the 
cause of many. 

P. PuNCTILLIO. 


— +o 


~ 


_ A PUN HYMENIAL.—The Wash- 
ington Federalist, in announcing themar- 
riage of James Waterman, printer of this 
city, to Miss Hannah Fountain, thus re- 
marks—“So the Waterman has got a 
Fountain of his own—a very good thing 


‘| for a dry time in hot weather. 
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SATURDAY, July 21, 1804. 
a 


LIST OF DEATHS IN N. YORK. 
. The city clerk reports the deaths of 
38 persons during the week ending on 
Saturday hast. . i 


Of CONSUMPTION 10—fits 2— 
jaundice |—pleurisy 1—cancer ]—asth- 
ma l—gunshot wound I1—sudden 2— 


!—teething 2—old age 1—inflamma- 
tion of the bowels 1—bloody flux 3— 
dropsy 3—-dysentery.1<sand 6 of disor+ 
ders not mentioned. : 


Of whom 22 were adults and 16 chil- 
dren. 








intermitting fever 1—incision: in lungs 
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OR, LADIE'’S MISCELLANY. 


{From a'New-ORLEANS faper.) 


N SUNDAY the 8th instant gov. 
Claiborne, accompanied by _ the 
rev. Mr. Welsh and several other cler- 
gymen ofthe catholic church, the mu- 
nicipality, and several members of the 
tribunal of justice, visited the convent 
of this city. On entering the apart- 
ments ofthe young ladies, who are board- 
ers in the convent, assembled for in- 
struction, the governor was presented 
by one of the young ladies with the fol- 
lowing address. : 


Hail gen’rous chief! We hail you to these walls, 
Where meek Religion bears a placid sway ; 

No passions rude the humble mind appals, 
Nor discontent the worldly wish betray. 


May health and peace attend each coming hour, 
Each future years unfading laurels bring ; 

Nor o’er your Autumn dark misfortune low’r, 
To blight the harvests promis'd by your Spring. 


May time ruil on, uninterrupted roll, 
Your days be spar’d to happy length of years ; 
Before you part to reach the final goal, 
That bounds of man the future hopes and fears. 


The governor then rose from his seat, 


and addressing himself particularly to 
the nuns, made the following reply : 


s‘ Venerable Ladies, 


“ I receive with peculiar satisfaction 
the elegant poetic compliment with 
which you have honored me. Your 
benevolent wishes flow from a source so. 
pure, that I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of acknowledging how sensi- 
ble I am of their sincerity and. kind- 
ness. Permit me'in return to assure 
you of the high estimation in which I 
hold your order, .as well as a respect to 
that religion to which you are devoted, 
as for the patriotic obje€t of your insti- 

itution, the education of youth. 


Under the free and mild government 
of United America, you may with cer- 
tainty calculate on the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of your present tranquil and 
-hallowed retreat, and the exercise of 
the honorable avocation to which our 
temporal cares are dire€ted. 


Permit me, ladies, to renew to you 
assurances of my friendly respect: 
and may Almighty God bestow on this 
institution, his choicest blessing, and 
preserve in health and happiness, all 
who dwell within these sacred walls.” 


i 
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The company was then conducted 
into the orphan’s apartment, where an 
elegant and interesting address was de- 
livered to the municipality by one of 
the orphan children, to which Mr. Pit- 
tot, in the name of the municipality, 
returned extempore an appropriate an- 
swer. ee. et 


There are thitty-fix boarders in the 
convent, and thirty-fix orphan girls, 
who are supported by the city. . The 
nuns have also the care of more than 
one hundred day scholars, to whose 
education and morals they pay great 
care. ‘ 


The convent is of the order of St. 
Ursula ; it was established in the year 
1797 ; and has uniformly merited and 
received the esteem and confidence of 
the public. , One of the vows of the 
nuns is, to devote their temporal care 
to the education of female youth. 


The greater part of the ladies of 
New-Orleans and many other parts of 
Louisiana, have been educated in this 
convent, where piety, neatness and e- 
conomy universally prevail. 








Married, 

On Tuesday evening, the 17th, Mr. 
Charles Tooker, of the house of Brower 
4% Tooker, to Miss Margaret Mackay, 
daughter of Mr. George Mackay, all of 
this city. / 

On Sunday evening last, at Greenwich, 
William Hunter, esq.of Newport (R. I.) 
to Miss Mary Robinson, daughter of Mr. 
William 7’. Robinson, merchant of this 
city. 





Died, 

At Philadelphia in the one hundredth 
year of her age, Ruth Wheler, a native of 
that filace. She remembered the city when 
the high forest trece stoodin Walnut-street 
Sromfourth-street to the river. 

Suddenly, on Saturday morning, in the 
69th yearofher age, Mrs. Elizabeth Os- 
born, relict of cafit.. 

ormerlyin the London trade, and lost ~at 
sea about the yedr 1778. * 
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VALUALLE INFORMATION . 
to those who are subject .to the Tooth-ach. 
BARDWELL’S Tooth-ach drops, the only Me- 





dicine yet discovered which gives immediats relicf from 


| this tormenting pain. * 


Peter Osborn,} 
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Since this efficacious medicine was first made public, 
many thousand persons have expericneed ils *sautary 
effects. The following recent case is selected from « 
numerous list. , 

Extract of a letter recently received. 
Gentlemen, 

‘© I had been tormented with the most excrutiatiry 
pain in my teeth and face for nearly two months, and 
could obtain no relief from various medicines which T 
tried. Being strongly recommended to try Bardwell’s 
Tooth-Ache Drops, 1 procured @_dtoitle, and applied 
them according to the directions, and also bathed the 
side of my face with them, which was exceeding sore, 
occasioned by the long continuance of vidient pain. In 
a fewminutes after I applied this valuable medicine, 
the pain entirely ceased, and has never troubled me 
since. I feel real pleasure in making this acknow- 
ledgment of their merit, not only in compliment to you 
for so happy a discovery, but to insure the public conji- 
dence in a medicine so highly deserving, and from 
which mankind are likely to derive such eminent servi - 
ces. Itis certainly the most efficacious medicine I 
ever heardof. You have my permission to make tlas 


letter publis. 
ELIZABETH CASEMORE, 
No. 15, Thomas-Sireet, New-York.’* 


Sold by appointment at Messrs. Ming & Young's, 
No. 102 Water-Street, Mr. Lawrence Bowers, 435 
Pearl-street, & wholesale and retail at Stokes & Co's. 
Medicine Warehouse, No. 20, Bowery-lane. 





"Ww. S. TURNER, 


Surceon Dentist, FRomLonpox. * 

Respectfully acyuaints the ladies and gentlemen of 
this city, that-he practises in ali the various branches 
of his profession. He fits Artificial Teeth with such 
uncommon nicety as to answer all the useful purposes of 
nature, and ¢f so neat an appearance, thai it is impossi- 
ble to discern them fromreal ones. His method of 
cleaning the teeth is allowed to add every possible ele- 
gance to the finest sel, without giving the least pain or 
inturring the slightest injury to the enamel. In the 
most raging tooth-ache hegan truly say, that his Tinc- 
ture bus very seldom failed in removing the torture ; 
but if the decay is beyond the power of remédy, his at- 
tention in extracting the tooth, and indeed of decnyed 
teeth in — (from considerable study and practice ) 
is attended with infinite ease and safely. 

Mr. TURNER will.wait on any re or gentleman 
at their respective houses, or he may be consulted at 
No. 12, Dey-Street-—where may be had, with directi- 
ons, his Antiscorbutic TOOTH-POWDER, a most 
innocent preparation af his own, from Chymical ard 
Medical experience. It has been in great esteem the 
last ten years, and is-considered as pleasant in its ap- 
plication, as it is excellent in its effect ; it renders 
the teeth smooth and white, braces the gums, makes 
them healthful, red and firm, prevents decay, tooth- 
ache, that accumufation of tartar, {so destructive to 
the teeth and gums) and impar.s to the breath a most 
delectable sweetness. 

Sold by appointment of the proprietor, at G. & R. 
Waite’s Patent Medicine Warehouse and Bookstore, 
No. 64, Maiden-Lane. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A CORRECT LIST OF ALL THE 
- PRIZES DRAWN IN THE LOTTERY, 
NO, 2, FOR THE PROMOTION: 
OF LITERATUREIN THIS STATE 


For SALE AT THE Vis1TOR Orricky 
No. 102, WatER-Srreer. . 
Anp BYJOHNTIEBOUT No. 232, 

Water-StreetT, New-York. 




















PARODY ON 
ROMEO’S DESCRIPTION OF 
AN APOTHECARY. 


DO remember a precise old maid, 





And hereabout she dwelis—whom late I noted 
in rustling gown, with wan and wither'd lips, 
Demure and formal, dusting-cloth in hand, 
Rubbing her cltairs, and meagre were her looks. 


Envy had worn her to the very bones; 


And in her shining parlor, flow’r-pots stood, 


Deck'd with geranium and jessamine, 


And orange trees, and rosés, pinks, and lilies, 

$ Bachelor's Buitons,’ crisp as she herself, 

\nd lowly passion flow’r, the type of love. 

Six chairs, two tables and a looking-glass, 

Were burnish’d bright and oft; andround the room, 


Ou wall, in closet, or on manile-piecey 
An old work basket, sal-volatile, 


Portraits of maiden aunts, in ball-reom suit, 
With lamb or lap-dug hanging on their aims, 


Novels from Circulaning Library, 


‘ Law’s serious call to unconverted folks, 


Love elugies, a bible awd o eat, 
Were duly set for orpament or use, 
As spleen prevail’d or visitors came in. 


List'ping, as thro’ the house her shrill voice scream’d, 


Scolding the servants, to myself I said, 
And if a man did wishto gain a wife, 


With show of courtship, here’s an ancient maid, 
Whose lips have pracus’d long before the glass, 


The feimt refusal, and theeager ycs 
Following as quick as echo to the sound. 


And this same thought does but foreran my need, 
I'll instant seek---some younger maid to wed ! 


As Il remenaber this should te the house, 


Being twilight hour, she’s out upon the trer 


To barter scandal for a dish of tem 
— =) GD = oo 
A BALLAD. 


WAS ona cliff whose rocky base, 
_ Baffled the briny wave ; 


Whose cultured heights thei verdant store 


To many atenant gave ; 


A mother, led by rustic cares, 
Had wander’d with her chitd; 
Unwean’d the babe, yet on the grass 
He frolic’d, and he smil’d, 
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With what delight the mother glow’d, 
To mark the infant’s joy, 

How oft would pause amidst ber ‘soit 
Té contemplate lier boy, 


Yet soon by other cares estrang’d, 
Her me ho the child forsook > 
Careless he wanton’d on the ground, — 
Nor caught his cnother’s look. 


Cropt was each flower that.caught his eye, 
Tn scrambling o*ér thé green, 

He gain'd the cliffs unsheler'd edge, 
And pleas’d survey’d the scene. 


’T was now the mother, from her toil, 
Turn’d to behold her child, 

The urchin gone ! her cheeks were flush’d'! 
Her wand’ring eye was wild. 


She saw him on the cliffs rude brink, 
Now careless peeping o’er 

He turn’d, and to his mother ‘smil’d, 
Then sported as before. 


Sunk was her voice, twas vain to fy, . 
*Twas vain the brink to brave, 

Oh nature, it was thine alone, 
To prompt the means to save! 


She tore the ’kerchief from her breatt, 
And laid her bosom bare, 

He saw s delighted---left the brink, 
And sought to banquet there. 


RONDEAU ; 


[From the Portuguese of Camoans.} 


UST like Love is yonder , 
Heavenly fragrance round it ws, 
Yet teats its dewy leaves disclose, © 
And in the midst of briars blows, . 








‘Cull'd to bloom upon the breast, 
Since rough thorns the stem invest, 
They nnist be gather’d with the rest, ~~ 
And with it to the heart be prest, 
Just like Lovz. 


And when rude hands the twin-buds sever, 
They die---and they shall biossom never, 
Yet the thorns be sharp as‘ever, 

, eotie Lew. 


YLLA dies the world shalt know, 
Sas "ietbetcirpred 
For by: bo Tonsntetes 


ts thasthe kaives sqrvé soul Wl, 
| May oné day Se DAS eh 
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N. SMITH, 


Chymical Perfumer, from Lon- 
don, at the New-York Hair-Powder 







Smith's improved chentical Milk of Roses, 46 welt 
known for clearing the skin from seurf, pimples, red- 
ness, or sunburns ; has not its equal for w 
and preserving the skin to extreme old age, and 
very fine for géntlemen to use after 
printed directions—Gs. 8s. asd 19% pesbottie, of 
3 dollars per quart. 

Smith’s Pornade de Grasse, for thickening the haw 
and keeping it from coming out or turning greys 4ey 
and 8s. per pot, with printed directions. 

His Superfine white Hair Powder, Is. per Ib. 

Do. Viviet, double scemted, 1s. 6d. do. 

His beantiful Rose Powder, 2s. 6d. do, 

Highly improved sweet scented hard and soft Pe. 
matums, Is. per pot or roll, double, 9s. do. 
| His white almond Wasb-ball, 2s. and Se. each. 

bs a orate ls. Camphor, 2s. 3s. do. 


egetable. 
Gentlemen may have thei shaving boxes filed with 
fine Shaving Soap, 2s. each. - 
Smith’s Balsamic Lip Salve of Roses, for giving a 
; aa beautiful coral red to the lips; cures roughness 
mets nt leaves them quitesmooth, 2s.—~-4s per box. 
Cosmetic Cold Cream, for taking off ail 
kinds of roughness, and leaving the skin smooth and 
| comfortable, 3s. and 4s. per 
Smith’s Savonnette Royal Paste, for washing the 
skin, making it smooth, délicate, end fair, to be had 
only as above, with directions, 4s. and 6s. per pot. 
Smpith’s Chymica} Dentrifiice Touth. 3 for the 
Teeth ant Gums, warranted, 2s. and 
Smith’s purified C Cosmetic Wash-bali, far 


preserving the skin, with an agreeable 
WHAITES & CHARTERS. 
bar ENT PIANO FORTE Repose ' 


No. 2,19) pe: phase 
Have for sule leg tne od tna Beast 

Fortes of superior % 
Pte orf af se oa ae 
the latest umprovemend, wth 
| Se Petens, Try a eaieepeie aera Wee 
| as instruments i in general do. 

N. B. ng 


| Instruments lent on hire, tuned and 
seatness and accuraty. 


TUITION. - 
The Subseriber returns his srt 
~~ their se spe oa, a 


ere, aaa» 


seer ie ae es 
Scie moons Sma 


aot Sree eaters 
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